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attention, and that it should be seized upon
by opponents for attack, though every one
recognized that the real cause of dispute lay
in the ideal of Christian life that was finding
its expression in novel ritual. But this
emphasis on externals gave to the second
phase of the Oxford Movement the unfortunate
peculiarity that, of. all religious efforts, it
made the smallest intellectual demand upon
its promoters. Experiments in ritual were
easily made, and the attention they arrested
was gratifying. Sometimes, as was inevi-
table when so many were attempted, they
were absurd, and even though they were
quickly abandoned increased the public irrita-
tion. But this general feeling only stimulated
the innovators. In spite of the grave reproofs
of their leaders they preferred to empty their
churches rather than deny themselves the
symbolism that they loved; but they did
not fail to fill them again with converts
to their own methods. There is no reason
to think that the aggregate number of serious
worshippers has diminished through the
changes ; it has tended to increase, in spite
of irreparable mischief in some places and
many wounds wantonly inflicted on devout
feelings. For a certain hardness of tone
Jias been the character oi the school. They